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EDITORIALS 


ers, according to an August 29 report of the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, continue to 
decline. As a matter of fact the report shows that as 
of August 15 they have declined continuously for the 
past six months. Canners right now, buying their sup- 
plies of farm products for the next 12 months, would 
like to see more concrete evidence of this trend. Truth 
of the matter is that even though canners are mighty 
good customers of the farmers, a simple average that 
includes prices received for hogs, wheat, corn and 
other similar items, in no way reflects the trend in 
prices of fruits and vegetables purchased by the indus- 
try. Except for the relatively small percentage of 
crops purchased on the open market, the canner not 
only does not stand a chance of profiting by this trend 
but actually it is an indication that he may expect a 
similar weakness in the market place for his own prod- 
ucts. Such is the unfortunate lot of the canner, who 
must contract to buy a product six months in advance 
of the day on which it will be available and 18 months 
in advance of the time the last of it will be sold. But 
it works both ways, and just as in wheat this year, the 
pendulum may very well swing back the other way 
once the glut is over. Judging from weather reports 
and the improved market tone this week, the stroke of 
the pendulum has already begun to reverse itself. 


= DILEMMA—Prices received by farm- 


SELLING—September means school, cooler weather 
an’ sharper appetites, and that means heavier con- 
Suniption of canned foods. In a few short weeks the 
seasonal packs will be history and the selling job will 
be getting full time. Who knows, by that time canners 
might be able to figure out what they can ask for their 
packs. Meanwhile it might be a good idea to read the 
article in this issue concerning canners’ sales problems. 
The article refers to the problem presented by the na- 
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tional advertiser and the private label. It’s full of 
meat and written by a successful wholesale grocer. 


TAXES—Most of us have been primed for it, but by 
the time business and the individual gets the tax bill 
to cover the cost of running this most extravagant 
government in history, the chances are it will rock each 
and every one of us back on our heels.- Over in Wash- 
ington this week the Farm Co-ops are making a last 
ditch stand. While there are such patriotic considera- 
tions as the duty of individuals and business to bear 
its proportionate share of government expense, one 
can hardly blame these folks in this day and age for 
making this stand. Should they be successful in main- 
taining their favored position, one more nail will be 
driven into the coffin of the independent small and 
medium sized business man. 


THE BETTER WAY 


From Musselman’s “The Processor” 
by John E. Thomas 


Do you tackle a job without delay, 
With spirit strong and cheerful, 

Or cringe away, from day to day, 
With courage weak and fearful? 


A lot depends on your own regard 
Of the labor asigned to you; 

The way you survey completed tasks, 
When daily chores are through. 


While you only think of daily pay 
Your efforts in turn will earn, 

It’s grief to note how painfully slow 
The hands of a clock can turn. 


It is better to look with honest pride 
At finished tasks—well done; 

Then, in your mind you’re apt to find 
That work brings joy and fun. 
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OUTLINE OF CEILING PRICE 
CALCULATION UNDER CPR 55 


Issued by Wisconsin Canners Association 


Sec. 2(a). Take weighted average of 
sales of each item during 60 days begin- 
ning with start of 1948 pack. 

(2000 doz. No. 2 Ex. Std. 3 Alaskas @ 

$1.35 and 500 doz. No. 2 Ex. Std. 3 

Alaskas @ $1.40 gives weighted aver- 

age of $1.36) 


Sec. 2(b). Multiply by 1.075. (May be 
different for your state.) 
(1.36 X 1.075 = 1.462) 


Sec. 2(c). 

material cost. 
(1948 cost per ton for peas $90.—1950 
cost per ton $78.—1951 estimated cost 
per ton $95.—Raw material cost in- 
crease $5 per ton—Average pack-out, 
1948-49-50 was 190 doz. No. 2 per ton 
—$5 divided by 190 equals .0263— 
1.462 plus .0263 equals $1.49 ceiling 
price) 


Adjust for change in raw 


Sec. 4. Convert this ceiling price to 
303 can size not sold in the base period. 

(a) If you quoted Ex. Std. 3 Alaskas 
in both 2’s and 303’s on an opening price 
list in 1950 or earlier, apply the same 
percentage differential. (1950 opening 
price list shows No. 2 Ex. Std. 3 Alaskas 
q@ $1.45 and No. 303 Ex. Std. 3 Alaskas 
(@ $1.30. $1.49 divided by 1.45 equals 
1.0275—1.30 multiplied by 1.0275 equals 
1.3357. Ceiling price for 303 is $1.34). 

(b) If you did not have such opening 
price list, determine differential in ‘“di- 
rect costs” for 1951, even though you no 
longer pack No. 2’s. 


(1951 cost of packing in: 


No. 2 No. 303 

cans cans 
Raw product .......... .40 .328 
Salt and sugar...... .03 .024 
.317 
.048 
Direct labor .......... 25 225 

1.100 .961 


1.49 divided by 1.10 equals 1.3545— 
_961 multiplied by 1.3545 equals $1.30 
ceiling price for 303.) 


USDA BUYS PEACHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the purchase of 468,770 
cases of canned clingstone peaches, all 
U. S. Choice or better grade, for use in 
the National School Lunch Program. 

The canned peaches, all purchased in 
California, included 187,350 cases of No. 
2%’s and 281,420 cases of No. 10’s. No. 
2%’s ranged from $2.60 to $2.85 and 
average $2.72 per dozen cans. No. 10’s 
ranged from $9.30 to $9.90 and averaged 
$9.62 per dozen cans, 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


LEGAL MINIMUM PRICES 


National “legal minimum” prices for 
fruits and vegetables for processing as 
of August 15 were announced August 29 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, USDA. 


To determine location adjustments for 
fruits for processing as of August 15, 
the dollar and cent increase over the May 
15 prices should be applied to the area 
price for each commodity as listed in 
USDA’s May 15 “legal minimum” prices. 


Legal Legal 
Minimum Minimum 
May 15, Aug. 15, 
1951 1951 
Increase 
(dollars per ton) (dollars) 
Fruits: 
Cherries, sour ............ 283.00 234.00 1.00 
Cherries, sweet .......... 306.00 a 
Cranberries : 
All use (bbl.).......... 21.10 
Processing (bbl.).... 18.40 (a) Preece 
Peaches, clingstone.... 74.20 
Peaches, freestone...... 66.60 ee 
Pears =90.80 
Plums 55.80 55.80 
Prunes . 63.40 
(a) Not reported. 
Legal Legal 
Minimum Minimum 
May 15, Aug. 15, 
1951 1951 
Increase 
(cents per pound) (cents) 
BERRIES : 
Blackberries 14.1 
Gooseberries | 9.6 —1.5 
Loganberries ............ 14.1 14.4 0.3 
Raspberries, black...... 21.7 
Raspberries, red.......... 20.9 21.2 0.3 
Strawberries. .............. 22.3 
Youngberries .............. 13.5 13.5 


To determine location adjustments for 
vegetables for processing as of August 
15, the dollar and cent increase over the 
January 15 prices should be applied to 
the area price for each commodity as 
listed in USDA’s January 15 “legal mini- 
mum” prices. The August 15 “legal 
minimums” for vegetables for processing 
are identical with those for July 15. 


Legal Legal 
Minimum Minimum 
Jan. 15, Aug. 15, 
1951 1951 
Increase 
(dollars per ton) (dollars) 
VEGETABLES : 
. 205.00 205.00 
Beans, UMA 152.00 158.00 6.00 
BRAD: 122.00 127.00 5.00 
23.80 24.70 90 
17.50 .70 
23.50 -80 
Cucumbers (bu.)....... 1.63 
99.00 103.00 4.00 
Pimientos ... 73.90 2.40 
Spinach 60.60 2.10 
Tomatoes 32.40 1.10 


The prices announced by USDA are 
not support prices and do not represent 
prices that must legally be paid to 
growers, 
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THE ARMY AND THE 303 CAN 


There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion concerning the army’s intentions 
to purchase requirements in the No. 303 
can size. As most canners realize by this 
time, the 303 can size was not mentioned 
in the Defense Food Orders announcing 
the set-asides. At one time, not too long 
ago, there was a rumor making the 
rounds that the army would not purchase 
any 303s. This week there’s a report 
from Wisconsin that Quartermaster buy- 
ers will attempt to get 60 percent of its 
pea and corn requirements in 10’s, and 
would accept 40 percent in 303 or No. 2 
cans. It’s rather difficult to understand 
how such percentages would apply to the 
individual canner, particularly when 
these percentages are far from repre- 
sentative of the total amount of food 
packed in these sizes. And particularly, 
also, when there are so many canners 
who pack no No. 10’s at all. As the mat- 
ter now stands, it looks like this is one 
of the problems the individual canner 
will have to work out with his Quarter- 
master buyer. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, and that is that canners are re- 
quired to hold their quota regardless of | 
the size of container, until release has 
been obtained. 


PINEAPPLE HEARING 
POSTPONED 


The public hearing scheduled for Octo- 
ber 15 to receive evidence relative to the 
establishment of Standards of Identity, 
Quality and Fill of Container for Canned 
Pineapple and Canned Pineapple Juice, 
has been postponed to October 30. Pro- 
posed regulations submitted by the Na- 
tional Canners Association on behalf of 
the Pineapple Research Institute of Ha- 
waii and the Puerto Rico Canners Asso- 
ciation, will be considered at the hearing 
which will be held at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of October 30 in Room 5439, 
Federal Security Building, 4th Street 
and Independence Avenue, Southwest, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BOLIVIAN TIN 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Bolivian Embassy jointly 
announced the signing on September 5 
of a 30 day tin purchase agreement be- 
tween this country and Bolivia. The new 
contract went into effect immediately and 
covers the purchase of Bolivian tin con- 
centrates at a price of $1.12 per pound. 
Negotiations will be continued for a long 
term contract. On May 31 RFC an- 
nounced that it would not re-enter the 
market until a satisfactory price had 
been agreed upon. 
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CANNERS’ 
SALES 
PROBLEMS 


By MERRILL S. FINCH 
Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Nash-Finch Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Under the heading “Crystal Gazing 
Your Future Sales Problems” the follow- 
ing address was delivered before an 
lowa- Nebraska Canners group some 
months ago. The problems spoken of by 
the author are no less acute at this time. 
In a manner they reflect the accuracy 
of the crystal gazer. 


In the first place, I want you to know 
that Nash-Finch Company, whom I repre- 
sent as Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager, are in the fresh fruit business; to 
a much lesser degree in the frozen food 
business; as well as in the wholesale 
grocery business. As wholesale grocers, 
we handle in all of our houses—56 of 
them—canned foods, both nationally ad- 
vertised and under our own label. 

I cannot tell you that all I have to say 
will not be spoken from a_ prejudiced 
point-of-view. But, in taking my re- 
marks for what you think they are 
worth, you should know that we have in 
our company “salesmen” — not all of 
them—but most of them to a greater or 
less degree. In fact, we have 380 so 
called salesmen, and for us it has yet to 
prove itself to be wrong. Our business 
is still successful, and our stockholders 
still get dividends. 

Yet, no one realizes better than we the 
great revolution that has taken place in 
the food business, and no one realizes bet- 
ter than we the trend toward high vol- 
ume with lower profits. Nor does anyone 
realize better than we the trend toward a 
lesser number of outlets or sources of 
supply, either in the canning industry, or 
the. wholesale business, or the retail 
business. 


FEAR NOT 

Gentlemen, have no fear for the can- 
ning industry as an industry. In spite 
of the inereased sales of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the increasing amount of floor 
Space in retail outlets devoted to its sale, 
the more attractive and more massive 
displays, with greater variety—you need 
have no fear. In spite of the growth in 
the last few years, and the chance of 
continued growth of the frozen food busi- 
ness, you need fear not. 

Yours is a growing industry; not 
young, but still growing. 
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There was a time, and not so long ago, 
that 15 or 16,000,000 case pack of corn 
was big. Now we market almost twice 
that much—almost, but not quite, as we 
found out in 1948 and 49. But, together 
with that, we market 15 to 20,000,000 
cases of green and wax beans, when it 
used to be 6 or 8,000,000 cases. And we 
market 25 to 30,000,000 cases of peas in 
spite of the increasingly larger pack of 
frozen peas. And tomatoes, plus tomato 
products! 

Whoever thought the tomato would 
gain in stature as it has in the last thirty 
years! 

Yes, it all comes about because there 
are more people—but not that many 
more. Yes, it’s partly because of more 
apple sauce, meaning more varieties, and 
more items. Actually, there is as much 
apple sauce canned today, sold at a profit, 
as there was green and wax beans twenty 
years ago. 

Yes, and there’s more money — by 
money I mean purchasing power—and 
that is important; it’s important for two 
reasons. First, because with more money 
people have changed their way of living. 
I need not go into detail. If you are a 
family man, married 25 years, you know 
the changes which have taken place. 
Remember when you could buy canned 
baby food only in the drug store? And, 
secondly, it’s more important — this 
money—because with it people can buy 
better quality as well as greater variety. 

What, today, is more important in the 
kitchen in the average home than a can 
opener? 

To your great credit is the fact that 
you have found out how to do a better 
job at a lower cost as the years go by. 
Frankly, I believe there is no industry 
that has done a better job, both from the 
standpoint of cost and quality, 

My children seem to know how to pro- 
duce grandchildren—and good ones, too. 
You gentlemen know how to produce can- 
ned foods, and apparently just as natur- 
ally. You now know how to, where to, 
and when to plant corn so it will mature 
and be harvested almost before the corn 
borer hatches. It is almost sacriligious! 

Yours, over many years, has become 
an accepted industry, and for many 
years it has been a growing industry; 
and, so, from all outward appearances, 
it should be comparatively easy to make 
money. 

But yours has become a necessary in- 
dustry, You are dealing with the staples 
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and necessities of life, and so it’s a very 
highly competitive industry. 


And as the volume increases so do the 
problems of many of you. 


Your problem is not in producing—or 
it need not be, if it is. The know-how, 
as far as your production problems are 
concerned, is readily available to all of 
you. One canner has but few production 
secrets that the other doesn’t have, or 
can’t have. 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


But, your real problem is selling! 
There is more to it today than the “mak- 
ing of a better mouse-trap”, and finding 
the public beating a path to your door. 
No longer is that old axiom true. 


Maybe I need not spend too much time 
with you disucssing the problems which 
the national advertiser may look fcrward 
to. But I will say, first, on that subject 
—that his selling cost is going up as 
competition increases, and the only way 
he can avoid a higher sales cost is to 
year after year gain increased sales. The 
volume of the national advertiser has 
been going up. They are packing more 
cases, and a larger percentage of the 
pack each year. If that trend continues 
some of you people are not going to be 
in business for long. Let’s rut the 
Crystal Ball on them for a few minutes. 
They have one price, they sell to all types 
of distributors at the same price. That 
may or’may not be wise—we doubt it— 
and so do some members of GMA. They 
advertise, which is part of their selling 
expense. They employ their own sales 
department, from the head down to the 
division managers, district managers. 
jobber-salesmen and retail-salesmen. If 
you would see them all together you 
could appreciate some of their problems. 
And you would admire them for having 
the fortitude to develop such an organ- 
ization, and the sales necessary to sus- 
tain it. They like the chain business, 
national and local. Who doesn’t? Most- 
ly, because it comes easy; meaning the 
sales cost is low. But that isn’t enough, 
of course. As nearly as they can they 
want, and must have, 100 percent dis- 
tribution. They must have a lower ad- 
vertising expense per case, lower sales 
cost per case; and only a larger volume 
will produce it. But out of that kind of 
distribution, and the competition result- 
ing from that kind of distribution, many 
of the items which they process become 
known value items, and worth no more in 
one store than in another; regardless of 
the service offered; are worth no more 
from one distributor than another, and 
again regardless of the service rendered. 
And all because of the consciousness of 
the consumer, and the impression she has 
gained as to the value. 


As the profit-factor through competi- 
tion striven for, remember, because of 
the need for volume, goes out, something 
happens in the thinking of the distribu- 
tor, both retail and wholesale. After all 
they, like you, are in business for a 
profit, and they must have it. And they’ll 
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not always be able to get it from the 
Fresh Department and the Meat Depart- 
ment. 


PRIVATE BRANDS 


The result is these same distributors 
develop their own brand. That, gentle- 
men, is what is going to happen, and 
therein lies the future problem of the 
national advertiser in the canned food 
processing business. 

And therein lies the Opportunity of 
the rest of you—those who don’t—if you 
will but accept it. The implication may 
be unnecessary, but I fear it is. Some of 
you will fail to recognize it. And if you 
do, it will be your last chance. 

But if you should be one of the many 
who does recognize this, your opportun- 
ity, to become a large volume processor, 
with a dependable outlet for your goods, 
with low sales cost, there is much that 
you must do to put your house in order. 
If you do not now, you must learn how 
to pack dependable merchandise of fine 
quality, equal at least to that being sold 
under the national labels. You must be 
able to deliver what you sell, and know 
that you have. You must not oversell. 
You must not be too greedy. You must 
not put the private label distributor in 
the position of having to charge more for 
your goods than the known value item in 
years of short pack. And neither should 
you have to take a depressed price lower 
than you should in years of excessive 
packs. Toa large degree, you must con- 
sider yourself a partner with the kind of 
a distributor I’m talking about. 

Now, not all distributors are going to 
be able to develop the kind of a private 
label business I’m talking about. When 
you gentlemen, most of you, think of 
private labels, you think of unadvertised 
labels. That is NOT what I’m talking 
about. 


A private label can be an advertised 
label. It can be just as highly advertised 
in a locality, or community, or a state, as 
is any nationally advertised label. True, 
it does take a large distributor, with a 
large outlet, to do the job of advertising; 
because advertising is expensive, and the 
very nature of it does require volume. 
But it doesn’t require national distribu- 
tion, nor the use of national advertising 
media. Any large or medium size retail 
chain organization can do it. As you 
know, many of them are doing it. Many 
large wholesale distributors can do it. 
Some are doing it. More will! 

Now, what am I talking about. Let’s 
get down to cases. A distributor wants 
to do something with his own brand. 
First, he must find for each item that he 
intends to label with his own brand a 
dependable source of supply. He must 
have quality equal to the popular adver- 
tised item in his territory. He must have 
a price so that he can afford to advertise 
it, and sell it, through a sales force, to 
the retailer in competition with the na- 
ionally known brand. His cost will be 
no more expensive than theirs. Now, 
that’s the kind of business that is good 
for you, if you have it. It’s continuing. 
It doesn’t often change. If it’s an aggres- 


sive distributor, a growing distributor, 
the volume keeps increasing. On that 
business you have a low sales cost. 

Most of you employ brokers. Some 
are good. Some not so good. Some of 
them do a fine job for you. Some of them 
do practically nothing. 

Maybe you, yourself, could change 
that. True, you’ll need brokers, but may- 
be you haven’t directed them. May- 
be you haven’t told them what kind of 
business you want. Maybe you haven’t 
helped them select the outlets you want 
to sell. 

Maybe you’re not specializing enough. 
Maybe your product isn’t good enough. 

Sure I am that you’re not going to 
make money in the canning business 
with a low volume or with poor quality, 
or attempting to sell your own brand if 
it’s an unknown brand. 

Thanks for a greater supply of money, 
thanks to the reading public, the radio, 
the television, thanks to the self-serve 
store, for a discriminating public, and one 
who buys that which she knows to be 
good. Your product may be equally as 
good as the known-value item. But it 
will gather dust on the retailer’s shelf 
unless it’s sold at a price. And selling 
it at a price because of the price does 
not make for you any money, nor does 
standard grade corn, nor does standard 
grade peas. 

There are distributors who will do the 
job for you, and with you, but as yet 
there are not enough of you that are 
willing. We in our company feel so 
strongly on this subject that we are seri- 
ously considering installing a laboratory 
of our own, properly equipped, so that 
we may know when we buy something 
canned, or when we get delivery of some 
processed food item, that we have bought 
and received that which we must have. 

It shouldn’t be necessary for us to 
have to do that. But, as yet, there are 
too many packers of too many items that 
fail to measure up to the standard of 
which I’m speaking. 

I told you in the first place in our busi- 
ness we handle both national brand and 
our own brand. We are attempting to do 
something with our own brand. Others, 
likewise, are making that same attempt. 

We are without prejudice. We believe 
there is a place for both. As distributors 
of food, we are attempting to serve well 
our customers with their needs. They 
need goods their customers demand. And 
from some people that demand will fall 
on nationally advertised goods, and from 
many people it will be on locally adver- 
tised, well merchandised goods. 

The reason that I have chosen as my 
subject “Crystal Gazing Your Future 
Sales Problems” is because, in most in- 
stances, the problems I have spoken of 
are future sales problems. Some day 
you canners are going to have to sell 
your goods. It’s my advice that you 
choose your partners now. 


A CAPITALIST 


I had the great opportunity several 
months ago to attend a Sales Managers’ 
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Conference in Minneapolis. At that noon 
meeting I heard one of the finest talks 
that I have ever listened to; one that 
made one think and made me think. It 
was given by a young fellow, some 35 
years of age. No doubt a splendid en- 
ployee, but not a top executive, of Min- 
neapolis Honeywell, whose name is John 
Bergin. And he said, “I’m a Capitalist”; 
he said “I’m not a Dupont or a Morgan, 
or a Ford’—And, after considerable ex- 
planation, he gave his definition of a 
Capitalist, and he said, “A Capitalist is 
anybody who thinks they can do some- 
thing about their future”. That is the 
starting point! 


He thought he could do something 
about his future. And he said he was 
making many recruits, and he was 
proud to be a Capitalist, and was proud 
to help other people to become Capital- 
ists. And he told us how it came about 
that he became a Capitalist. A little dried 
up immigrant from Norway helped him; 
a fellow that came over here without 
any money, and on his arrival was short- 
changed, and insisted on getting his 
money back, even though he couldn't 
speak English. He went to work for a 
few dollars a week, then moved to Wis- 
consin; he worked in a tool factory, and 
once refused to go on strike because he 
didn’t think the strike was fair; he later 
bought a plot and built a memorial by a 
main crossroad, in honor of a man that 
he greatly admired. And then Bergin 
said, “I presume you’ré wondering who 
that man was”. He said, “It was my 
father”. And he said, “I hope to give 
that same thing to my children. They’re 
sitting in school throwing spitballs; 
they’re doing everything that every nor- 
mal child would do, and when they grow 
up they are going to be Capitalists. 
They’re going to believe in this country, 
they’re going to believe they can do 
something about their future’. Gentle- 
men, I doubt if there was a dry eye in 
the room when Young Bergin finished his 
talk. 


I think we all, regardless of our posi- 
tion in the food industry, whether you be 
a national advertiser, or whether you 
choose the other alternative, can do some- 
thing about our future. We can al! be 
“Capitalists”. 


BUTTER KERNEL CAMPAIGN 


Minnesota Consolidated Canneries will 
use geography as a selling strategy in 
emphasizing the Northern grown advan- 
tages of their Butter Kernel products in 
their advertising program about to get 
under way. The longer summer days and 
shorter growing season in the Northland 
fields will be stressed in the campaign. 
This theme previously used has shown 
excellent results. The campaign will 
break with a full page in color in the 
October 23 issue of “Look” magazine and 
will be followed by space in rotogravure 
sections of newspapers in some areas. 
Television participation on day time pro- 
grams will support the campaign. 
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PINEAPPLE STRIKE LOSS 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., was held late in August at 
which time president Henry A. White 
reported that the 750 striking members 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union have caused 
losses of $3,750,000 since February 27. 
Members striking at the Lanai plantation 
have lost $1,200,000 in wages, seasonal 
and intermittent workers at the Hono- 
lulu cannery lost $800,000 in wages and 
the company itself lost $1,750,000 in 
sales, he said. 


Earlier, stockholders approved a plan 
permitting President White and two 
other company executives to buy stock 
on the installment plan. The plan was 
vigorously opposed by Herbert E. Gray, 
San Jose, California, a director and 
former vice-president, and others, who 
held that the sale of stock was not really 
a sale but bonus compensation. 


GEORGIA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Hotel DeSoto, Savannah, Georgia, De- 
cember 6 and 7, President H. L. Cochran 
has announced. 


/ NORTHWESTERN DATES 


/ Secretary A. L. Hobart has announced 
that the Annual Convention of the 
Northwest Canners Association will be 
split into separate cutting and technical 
sessions and annual meeting for the first 
time, mainly for the reason that atten- 
dance at the convention has continued 
to grow each year to such an extent that 
many features of the annual event have 
become unmanageable in the facilities 
available in the Northwest. 
_ The Cutting and Technical Sessions 
/ will be held January 3 and 4, 1952, at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
The Annual Meeting of the group will 
be held March 13 and 14 at the Gearhart 
Hotel, Gearhart, Oregon. 


McMANUS-HERYER MOVES 


‘IcManus-Heryer Brokerage Company 
ha moved into new offices at 426 W. 5th 
Sticet, Kansas City, Missouri. 


JOHN WRIGHT RECUPERATING 


John N. Wright, Jr., operator of can- 
at Federalsburg and Hurlock, 
Ma ‘yland, fell in his plant last week and 
Is vecuperating in the Easton General 
Hospital from a broken leg. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


McGOVERN 
GREEN GIANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


E. B. Cosgrove, President of the Green 
Giant Company, has announced that 
John F. McGovern, in charge of public 
and personnel relations of the company 
since 1937, has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. McGovern served as President 
of the National Canners Association in 
1949. 


JOHN F. McGOVERN 


HEINZ PROMOTIONS 


Frank B. Cliffe, Treasurer and Comp- 
troller of the H. J. Heinz Company, has 
been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of Vice-President and Chief Finan- 
cial officer. Mr. Cliffe, after 27 years 
with General Electric Company, joined 
the Heinz organization in 1947 and was 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 


- tors a year later. 


R. B. Gookin, Assistant Comptroller, 
succeeds Mr. Cliffe as Comptroller, while 
C. A. Brinkman, also an Assistant Comp- 
troller, has been named Treasurer of the 
Company. Mr. Gookin has been with 
Heinz since 1945 and an Assistant Comp- 
troller since 1947. Mr. Brinkman was 
first employed by Heinz in 1914 as a 
small boy, progressing through the vari- 
ous positions until he was appointed 
Assistant Comptroller in 1945. 


PHILLIPS FIRE 


A fire at Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, recently destroyed 
7 barracks, leaving 225 workers homeless. 
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TRI-CLOVER BUYS 
SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY 


Fred Heinrichs, President of the Tri- 
Clover Machine Company, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, has announced the acquisition of 
the Specialty Brass Company as of 
August 1. Buildings, machinery and 
accounts receivable were not.included in 
the transaction. The line of Specialty 
Brass fillers was purchased by General 
Dairy Equipment, Inc. of Minneapolis. 
Tri-Clover will continue to manufacture 
and sell the full line of fittings, includ- 
ing the Bowman type flared tube fittings, 
“Nofome” pumps, “Economy” filters and 
strainers, as formerly offered by Spe- 
cialty Brass, in addition to their own line 
of valves, fittings and pumps. 

E. H. Kleist, with Specialty Brass for 
over 20 years, and for the past 6 years 
General Manager of the firm, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Sales Depart- 
ment of Tri-Clover. 


LARSEN CONTEST 


The Larsen Company, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, is conducting a sales drive for its 
brokers with valuable awards for those 
who most exceed their quotas. 


HURFF’S TO CAN PUMPKIN 


Edgar F. Hurff and his son, Allen, 
have installed a pumpkin line in the W. 
L. Wheatley plant at Clayton, Delaware, 
for operation this season. The Hurffs 
formerly operated the Edgar F. Hurff 
Company at Swedesboro, New Jersey, 
which is now owned by California Pack- 
ing Corporation. 


STEINFELD BUYS HUNT PLANT 


Steinfeld’s Products Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, have bought the Hunt Foods 
plant at Scappoose, Oregon, which will 
be used for the production of pickles and 
kraut. 


TREESWEET TO FREEZE 


TreeSweet Products Company, Santa 
Ana, California canners of _ single 
strength citrus juices, is entering the 
frozen lemon concentrates field and is 
making a sales test in several markets to 
determine its acceptance. 


FRANK SHOOK 82 


Frank M. Shook, Secretary Emeritus 
of the Tri-State Packers Association, 
Easton, Maryland, celebrated his 82nd 
birthday on August 26. 
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CANCO’S TINPLATE PRESS RUNS 
RIVAL LARGE NEWSPAPERS 


Five and a quarter billion lithographed 
labels for cans that will carry a great 
variety of food, beverage and non-food 
products to market are printed annually 
by the American Can Company, accord- 
ing to an estimate by J. L. Burns, man- 
ager of the firm’s enameling and decor- 
ating division. 

If all the metal sheets lithographed at 
the can company’s plants in a single 
year were laid end to end, they would 
circle the globe at the equator more than 
five times—a distance of more than 125,- 
000 miles, he said. In fact, the daily 
press runs of Canco rival those of many 
large newspapers and national maga- 
zines, Mr. Burns said. 

Metal lithography, while it does not 
have the “headaches” created by atmos- 
pheric changes and other sensitivities 
associated with printing on paper, is 
faced with other problems. The litho- 
graphic process must insure that the im- 
printed labels on the metal withstand the 
terrific strains of can fabrication and 
have resistance to high-acid food and 
non-food products during packaging, as 
well as temperature changes in the 
steam-processing of food products. 


In meeting these requirements, Canco 
has made notable advances in metal lith- 
ography by improving coatings, inks and 
varnishes to withstand the specific con- 
ditions to which the various types of 
cans are exposed, Mr. Burns stated. 


The firm operates metal lithographing 
units at 34 of its 59 can manufacturing 
plants in the U. S., Canada and Hawaii, 
where huge presses and drying ovens 
transfer modern can art to metal at 
speeds of 100 sheets of plate a minute— 
each sheet making up to 92 cans. 


SCHOOL LUNCH APPLES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it intends to pur- 
chase fresh apples in important commer- 
cial areas for distribution on school lunch 
programs. 

Purchases under this program will be 
confined essentially to fresh apples of 
recognized leading commercial varieties, 
of preferred grades, of two and one-half 
inch or larger sizes, and meeting the con- 
dition requirements of the U. S. Stand- 
ards for Export. 

The rate of purchase of fresh apples 
will be determined by marketing condi- 
tions as the season progresses and will 
be consistent with an orderly movement 
to eligible outlets. 


Purchase prices will be based on those 
prevailing in commercial markets. State 
PMA Offices will issue the purchase an- 
nouncements and will handle the buying. 
Commencement of purchase operations 
will be announced in the near future. 

The 1951 apple crop is estimated in 
excess of 121 million bushels compared 
with 123 million bushels last year and 
a 1940-49 average of 109 million bushels. 
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IH TO SURVEY WHOLESALERS’ 
DELIVERY COSTS 


Wholesale grocers’ truck delivery oper- 
ations will be investigated this fall by 
sales engineers of International Har- 
vester Company’s motor truck division 
in cooperation with the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association with the 
aim of reducing the distribution cost fac- 
tor in food prices, it was announced here. 

Members of the association operate 
more than 10,000 trucks. 

Motor truck officials and spokesmen 
for the grocers agreed that lower deliv- 
ery costs and consequently lower prices 
at both wholesale and retail levels could 
be obtained through increased efficiency 
in the trucking operation. 

The survey will provide opportunity 
for study of delivery costs in typical 
wholesalers’ operations throughout the 
country. Sizes and types of motor 
vehicle equipment, routing and _ truck 
utilization, loading and unloading meth- 
ods, and possibilities for benefit through 
installation of a preventive maintenance 
program will be examined. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., Washington, 
executive vice-president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Ine., said grocers viewed distribution 
costs as a key in the operations cost 
picture. Commenting on the proposed 
survey, Smith said: 

“Competent answers to delivery prob- 
lems, which comprise on a national aver- 
age 19.7 percent of a wholesaler’s total 
functional operating costs (which include 
administration, sales, delivery, and ware- 
housing) have long been sought.” 

“Results of this study will tie in with 
a study of delivery costs now being com- 
pleted by the association’s Young Execu- 
tives’ club, and should be of tremendous 
benefit to the industry.” 

Earlier surveys conducted by the asso- 
ciation into phases of the wholesalers’ 
delivery problems indicated that “in 
many cases wholesalers have not directed 
sufficient attention to this large factor 
in the cost of doing business.” 


CANNERS LEAGUE DATES 


The Annual Directors Meeting of the 
Canners League of California will be 
held at the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barabara, March 17 and 18, 1952, 
Sylvia Kempton, League Secretary, has 
announced. As previously announced, the 
Annual Fruit and Vegetable Sample Cut- 
ting will be held at the Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, January 10 and 11. 


CANCO OPENS 
CANADIAN PLANT 


American Can Company will officially 
open its new plant at Chatham, Ontario, 
September 14 with appropriate cere- 
monies beginning at 10:30 in the 
morning. 
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USWGA TO MEET 
IN WASHINGTON 


The Wholesale Grocers’ Fall Meeting, 
sponsored by the United States Whole. 
sale Grocers’ Association, will take place 
at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C, 
Sepember 30, October 1 and 2, according 
to advice by Harold O. Smith, Jr., Exec. 
utive Vice-President of the Association, 

Featured prominently throughout the 
meeting will be top Government officials 
from the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Office of Price Stabilization, National 
Production Authority and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who deal with prob- 
lems directly affecting the wholesale 
grocery trade. Also those dealing with 
procurement for the military and civilian 
defense. 


There will be a round table discussion 
by wholesale grocers on current operat- 
ing problems including the Fair Trade 
Act, States’ Unfair Sales Act, cash dis- 
counts, direct selling, wagon jobbers, 
co-ops, anti-trust laws, cost plus opera- 
tions, combination sales, floor stock pro- 
tection and the business outlook and 
plans for the next six months. 

A special session will be held for insti- 
tutional food distributors. 


APPLE PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 


Processed Apples Institute, Inc. has 
been organized by leading manufacturers 
of apple products to inaugurate a long 
range program for the promotion of the 
use and consumption of processed apples 
and apple products, it has been an- 
nounced by H. E. Meinhold, President of 
the new association. 


The program will encompass sales 
promotion, market research, nutrition 
studies and all elements of industry pro- 
motion and public relations which lead 
to development of a strong market for 
the processed apple industry. 


Members of the Processed Apples In- 
stitute, Inc. are: Duffy-Mott Company, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; Comstock Can- 
ning Corp., Newark, N.Y.; Haxton 
Foods, Inec., Oakfield, N.Y.; Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; 
Lyndonville Canning Company, Inc, 
Lyndonville, N.Y.; C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville, Pa.; National 
Fruit Product Co., Inc., Winchester, Va.; 
Berks-Lehigh Fruit Growers Assn, 
Fleetwood, Pa. 

The officers of the Institute are: Presi- 
dent, H. E. Meinhold of Duffy-Mott Com- 
pany; Vice-Presidents, E. J. Yoder of 
C. H. Musselman Company and L. W. 
Brown of National Fruit Product Com- 
pany, Inc.; Secretary, James J. Tormey 
of Lyndonville Canning Company, Inc.; 
Treasurer, M. E. Knouse of Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Inc. In addition to 
these officers, the Board of Directors in- 
cludes: B. L. Turner of Comstock Can- 
ning Corp., W. V. Bindnagle of Haxton 
Foods, Inc., and Frank T. Dierson, legal 
counsel, 
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Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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PROFITS 
MEASURED IN TIME! 


Burt's high-speed case 
packers help “Beat 
Fleeting Time”. Two 
layers are filled with 
each plunger stroke. 
There is no layer-to- 
layer impact. Burt 
packers are safe . 
compact . .. and 
speedy. 


Burt's Non-Stop 
Labelers give un- 
interrupted _ser- 
vice. Dual label 
feed (illustrated) 
saves time and 
money. Auxiliary 
feed fingers insure 
uniform label posi- 
tion - disar- 
ranging of label 
pack. 


Dual Label Feed maintains 
continuous operation. 


Model AUS 
Non-Stop 
Labeler 
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BURT BEATS 
FLEETING TIME! 


MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. OLIVER STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 4 — Sweet 
Corn: Harvesting the later fields con- 
tinued in both states the past week but 
quality and yield both had deteriorated 
on account of the dry weather. By the 
end of the week peak harvest has passed 
in all sections, and occasional canneries 
were planning to close early in Septem- 
ber. Harvesting will continue but the 
amount of rain that falls soon will de- 
termine. the length of the season. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 30—Corn: Need 
rain badly in most areas of the State. 
Corn is “firing” in many areas and is 
reported to be very uneven. It appears 
now that New York State’s crop will be 
light. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 1— Sweet Corn: 
Season is just about two-thirds over. 
The average yield has up to this time 
fallen just a bit short of last year. Rains 
were abundant enough in some areas, 
particularly East, South and Southwest 
of Hanover, to produce satisfactory yields 
of good corn. However, many Adams 
County growers suffered from lack of 
moisture during the month of July and 
early August. Several fields went un- 
harvested because there was not enough 
rain to develop ears. Red shale soils and 
soils low in organic matter were severely 
damaged. Abundant rains in June pro- 
duced shallow rooted plants which were 
unable to withstand July’s drouth. Jap 
beetles were not as destructive as in 
1950; however, evidence of their presence 
in many fields manifested itself with a 
few ears of poorly pollinated corn. Army 
worm did not show up this summer; ear 
worm damage has been slight, and little 
evidence of the European corn borer 
damage has appeared. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 30—Corn: Very 
late and slow in starting. At best the 
yield can be only fair and it may be poor 
if frost comes early. Yields so far re- 
ported range from 2 to 4 tons per acre 
but average is probably 2% with cut per 
ton ranging 20 to 25 cases, basis 24/2’s, 
per ton. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 4 — Toma- 
toes: Harvest was over in the Pocomoke 
and Princess Anne areas and was rapid- 
ly coming to a close on the Lower Penin- 
sula by the end of the week. Volume has 
also decreased west of the Bay, as blight 
and dry weather bath took their toll. 
There will be some more picking in Dela- 
ware in late fields and in Southeastern 
Maryland where fields have been sprayed. 


DARLINGTON, MD., Sept. 3—Tomatoes: 
Been very good the last two weeks in 
August. Weather extremely dry which 
will cause the September picking to be 
very light. Looks like our canning sea- 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


son will be short, about the middle of 
September. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 30—Tomatoes: 
Looked excellent earlier in the season but 
have taken a complete reversal. It now 
appears that in at least one very impor- 
tant section there will be little more than 
half a crop. A rain at this point could 
do more harm than good because it will, 
no doubt, cause considerable cracking. 
It appears now that the State’s crop will 
be light. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 1—Tomatoes: Sep- 
toria leaf spot, early blight and dry 
weather are continuing their ravages. 
Several fields have been severely detoli- 
ated due to these conditions. Fruit ex- 
posed to the sun are bound to develop 
sun scald, and growers with these condi- 
tions existing in their fields must pre- 
pare themselves for poorer grades. Late 
blight was found on foliage in five of 
twelve fields examined August 24. Qual- 
ity of fruit is improving as growers are 
finding more fruit ripening and there- 
fore, tind less tendency to pick unripened 
fruit. Anthracnose, indicated by per- 
fectly circular brown sunken pits in the 
ripe fruit, is showing up in a few 
samples. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., Aug. 28—Apples: 
20 percent above last year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 4— Sweet 
Potatoes: Harvest of the early crop was 
well underway in the Salisbury area by 
the end of the week. Size tended to be 
large and yields have been good thus far. 
There have been reports of occasional 
scab and splitting in a few fields. 

Beans: Harvest of the Baby lima crop 
in all major sections of the Lower Penin- 
sula continued during the week. Quality 
of the crop is now considered generally 
very good. The late snap bean crop in 
the Wicomico-Somerset area continued to 
make good progress. The bulk of the 
crop in the Allen section is in bloom and 
all fields have been cultivated once or 
twice. Vine growth is slightly retarded 
in some fields. 


Apples: The first Delicious and Jona- 
than from the two-state area were har- 
vested in Southeastern Maryland during 
the week. Harvest of these varieties will 
begin in Delaware shortly after Labor 
Day. In Western Maryland first Jonathans 
will be picked about the 10th. There dry 
weather has definitely hurt sizing, but 
the fruit set remains fairly heavy and 
clean except for some scab in a few 
orchards. Trees on shallow soils were 
beginning to show signs of wilt and yel- 
lowed leaves. 

Peaches: By the end of the week the 
Maryland-Delaware crop had been har- 
vested except for Allegany County. The 
dry, hot weather had suddenly forced the 
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crop and the Elberta season was of short 
duration. There will only be a few left 
in scattered orchards after Labor Day, 
While size was average in some orchards, 
in others fruit was somewhat smaller 
than usual. The crop was uniform, clean, 
and unusually free of brown rot this 
season. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 30—Beets: Still 
look good. 


DONNA, TEX., Aug. 31—Because of a 
scarcity of water for irrigation and an 
utter disgust by the grower for the man- 
ner in which the government has handled 
the labor situation in this section, there 
will be very few, if any, vegetables 
planted this fall and winter. Most grow- 
ers and canners are disgusted with the 
whole deal. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 30—Snap Beans: 
Started off fairly well but yields have 
dropped off due to too much rain, cool 
weather and some frost. Reports indi- 
cate pack in Wisconsin will be substan- 
tially below last year. 


HOMEMAKERS FAVOR 
CALCIUM-FIRMED TOMATOES 


The use of combination calcium chlor- 
ide-table salt tablets in the home canning 
of tomatoes to insure whole, firm toma- 
toes is favored by most homemakers who 
have tried the tablets, according to a re- 
port issued by the Experiment Station at 
Geneva where the practice was developed. 

The past two years the Station pro- 
vided trial samples of the tablets for home 
canning as they were not then available 
in small quantities. Recently a survey 
was made of those to whom the samples 
had been sent. Of those who replied to 
the questionnaire, 82 percent declared 
that the tablets gave a worthwhile im- 
provement and that they planned to use 
them again. Seven percent were doubt- 
ful about the benefits but expected to 
give the tablets another trial. Eleven 
percent were not favorably impressed. 

The calcium treatment of whole can- 
ned tomatoes was a by-product of some 
theoretical research carried on at the 
Experiment Station several years ago, 
explains Dr. Z. I. Kertesz, Station food 
chemist. In the course of this work it 
was discovered that calcium reacts with 
the pectic substances in tomatoes to form 
a gel which, in turn, results in tomatoes 
that withstand heating better and re- 
main whole and firm in the can. 

The use of calcium salts in commercial 
canning of tomatoes quickly gained wide- 
spread acceptance, and combination cal- 
cium-table salt tablets were developed 
for the canning industry to give the 
correct proportion of calcium salts for 
various sizes of cans used for packing 
tomatoes. 

The tablets are now also on the market 
for housewives in quantities sufficient for 
50 or 150 quarts of tomatoes. 
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“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 20-21, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1-2, 1951—Fall Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 18-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Mecting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-138, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


_ NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantiind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Con. ention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


D\\CEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minicsota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Pau!, St. Paul, Minn. 


6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 


Stat. Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


_ Di EMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 
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DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 


ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952 —5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn: 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation ... 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
| will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment. » » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . 


- NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
. HOLYOKE. MASS. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
- PORTLAND, CONN. 
- BOGOTA, N. J. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Persistent and 
undeniable reports of weather damage to 
important crops brought about a distinct 
change in sentiment among buyers dur- 
ing the week. Tomatoes and corn, par- 
ticularly, are in the limelight, with beans 
following close behind. Peaches and 
pears, too, are not sizing up, and so the 
yield is proving disappointing. The dam- 
age appears to be affecting all important 
growing areas with Illinois possibly pro- 
viding the one important exception. Even 
in that State some areas are having 
trouble. At any rate, it now seems ap- 
parent that 1951 will go down as a poor 
crop year. Peas, of course, will be the 
exception to this. At this writing there 
is no buying stampede in evidence. How- 
ever, there is many a buyer who would 
like to have in his pocket that bonus of 
20 cents a dozen on standard tomatoes, 
that he might have realized had he bought 
a month ago. To be sure, there’s a prob- 
lem of finances involved. Nevertheless it 
seems apparent that the short lived and 
uncalled for buyer’s market is already 
history. 


CORN—Although the Midwest is just 
getting into high gear on this item, the 
Tri-States, Pennsylvania and Ohio are 
about ready to call it a day. These latter, 
most naturally, are busy trying to esti- 
mate the total pack. It’s a dangerous 
thing to do at this stage of the game, but 
it’s well nigh irresistible. This observer 
has scribbled figures all over the desk 
and comes up with an absolute top of 
26,000,000 cases basis 2’s. In terms of 
303’s that would amount to about 32 mil- 
lion cases, and as a guess, about 31 mil- 
lion actual cases. Those figures are based 
on the N.C.A. acreage report of 421,750 
acres, a 2% ton per acre yield and a 25 
case per ton cut. Bear in mind the 
N.C.A. acreage figures are planted acre- 
age and the 25 case per ton is high. A 
figure of somewhere around 23 million 
cases basis 2’s would seem to be more in 
line. This is based on an estimate of a 
25 percent increase in the pack over last 
year, on an acreage one-third larger. The 
yield last year, it will be recalled, was 
exceptionally good on an average. 


At any rate, it seems rather certain, 
there will not be as much corn around 
this year as there was last. In actual 
cases the pack of corn last year, 1950, 
amounted to 21,645,000.cases, which 
added to the canners’ carryover of 6,467,- 
000 cases, provided a*total apply of 28,- 
112,000 cases. On August 1 of this year, 
1951, canners had on hand only 373,000 
cases. Bear in mind, also, that the Gov- 
ernment wants over 3 million cases of 
corn (basis 2’s) out of this year’s pack. 
So it seem a tight situation in corn can- 
not be avoided. 
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TOMATOES—It’s one thing to make 
an estimate of the corn pack at this time. 
That’s bad enough but anyone who would 
do the same for tomatoes possibly should 
have his head examined. On August 1 
there was an estimated 464,400 acres of 
tomatoes for harvest compared to 362,- 
020 in 1950. That’s a total of nearly 
102,000 acres in excess of last year. 
70,000 of those 102,000 acres were in 
California, leaving an excess of only 
32,000 acres, or less than a 10 percent 
increase for the rest of the country. 
That’s far less than the Government will 
take, and even if despite the current re- 
ports of damage, the crop (outside of 
California) should amount to 20 percent 
more than last year, the market should 
still absorb them readily. It will be re- 
called that the carryover of tomatoes and 
tomato products is negligible in both can- 
ners’ and distributors’ hands. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Interest As Vacation Period Ends— 
Selective Buying Seen As Result Of Financial 
Limitations — Tri-State Tomatoes Continue 
To Firm—Corn Canners Holding Back Offer- 
ings—Northwest Peas Getting More Atten- 
tion — Buyers Disturbed Over Higher Red 
Salmon Ceiling—Tuna Still Susceptible To 
Shading—California Sardines Offered—Look 
For Further Rise In Citrus—Study Report 
Of Off-Grade Cherries—Fruits Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Sept. 7, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The “official” end- 
ing of the summer vacation season, plus 
reports of disappointing pack totals in 
some lines, have increased trade interest 
in canned foods, and there was some 
pick-up in demand reported here during 
the week. Distributors appear particu- 
larly concerned with coverage on toma- 
toes and tomato products, and the corn 
situation is also coming in for study. 
Canned citrus is improving, and red sour 
pitted cherries are also coming in for 
more attention. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyers generally 
have been operating on a close inventory 
policy during the summer months, but 
there is some expectation that buying 
programs will be slightly liberalized, 
now that the potential supply position 
is shaping up a little more clearly. High 
prices, however, necessitate an extremely 
high inventory investment, and financial 
limitations will continue to play an im- 
portant role in shaping buying policies. 
Where packs, plus carryovers, appear 
adequate, canners will undoubtedly be 
called upon to carry goods until needed. 
Where potential supply is short, buyers 
will naturally cover. This means an ex- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tremely selective tone to buying for the 
near term. 


TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States is taking on a little more firmness, 
and sellers during the week were strong 
at $1.42% and up for standard 303s, 
with bottom on 2s $1.50 and 10s at $7.50, J 
all f.o.b. canneries. Reports on pack 
progress continued to emphasize the un- 
favorable crop situation. More New York 
State canners came out with prices on 
fancy tomato juice during the week, with 
10s quoted at $5.00, 46-ounce at $2.50, 
and 2s at $1.20 to $1.25. Indiana canners 
were reported quoting standard 1 to- 
matoes at $1.05 to $1.10, with 2s at $1.50 
to $1.60, 2%s at $2.10 to $2.15, and 10s 
at $7.75 to $8.00, all f.o.b. canneries, 
Army buying of 10s is reported particu- 
larly heavy in the midwest. In Califor- 
nia, canners were holding standard 1s 
at $1.40, with 2s at $1.55, 24s at $1.95- 
$2.00, and 10s at $7.00 and upwards, 
while fancy solid pack was quoted at 
$1.65 for 1s, $2.15 for 2s, $2.65 for 2\%s, 
and $8.75 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. On 
California juice, fancy was quoted at 
$1.05 on 2s, $2.35 on 46-ounce, and $4.60 
on 10s. Fancy tomato sauce in Califor- 
nia was offering at 65 cents for 8-ounce 
tins of fancy with 10s at $8.00, while 
puree was available at $2.25 for 1.045 
sp.g. 2%s, $2.60 for 1.06 gravity, and 
$2.75 for 1.07 gravity 2%s. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
not offering to any extent and the mar- 
ket will not shape up until packers see 
how the run will grade out. Current re- 
ports are that crop damage will cut 
sharply into the proportion of fancies 
this season. 


PEAS—tThere was no change reported, 
pricewise, in the canned pea situation 
during the week. Buyers are looking the 
situation in the Northwest over rather 
carefully, and offerings from this area 
are coming in for more attention. 


SALMON — Canners are expected to 
use their increased ceilings on red sal- 
mon as a means for stimulating sales on 
chums or pinks, with concessions on the 
top grade where assortments are ordered. 
The new ceilings find red talls at $82, 
and halves at $19.25. Production of 
chums is running considerably over last 
year, with canners quoting tall 1s at 
$17.50 and halves at $9.00 per case. Sup- 
ply of pinks is also expected to be fair, 
and: canners are quoting prompt ship- 
ment talls at $20.50 and halves at $12.25 
per case, f.o.b. Seattle. Puget Sound 
sockeye pack is also favorable as to vol- 
ume, with offerings reported at $19 per 
case for fancy halves, f.o.b. Distributors 
are none too happy over the higher ceil- 
ings on reds, and many are of the belief 
that consumer demand will be adversely 
affected by the high prices which this 
grade must carry. 
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TUNA—Reduction in packing opera- 
tions in California has tended to bring 
about a little more stability, but prices 
are still susceptible to shading in some 
quarters. General market finds fancy 
solid pack whitemeat at $7.50 for quar- 
ters, $13 for halves, and $25 for 1s, with 
lightmeat at $7.00, $12.00, and $23.00, 
respectively. Grated lightmeat halves list 
at $9, with 1s at $17, all f.o.b. California 
canneries. In the Northwest, fancy solid 
pack whitemeat halves list at $13.50, 
with lightmeat at $12 and whitemeat 
flakes and chunks at $11.25. 


SARDINES — California canners are 
now offering new pack for immediate 
shipment on the basis of $5.00 for tall 
naturals, $5.75 for talls in mustard or 
tomato sauce, and $7 for ovals in sauce. 
Demand at these levels has not yet de- 
veloped to any extent. The situation in 
Maine continues unfavorable, insofar as 
pack is concerned, and prices are firmly 
held. 


CITRUS—A better market is develop- 
ing on orange juice and grapefruit juice, 
and while no price changes were reported 
during the week, traders would not be 
surprised to see the market start back 
upward shortly. A good demand has 
been generated by the low retail prices 
made possible by present f.o.b. cannery 
prices, and distributors are speculating 
as to how the competitive situation be- 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 
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tween single strength juices and concen- 
trates will work out if the canned single 
strength juice market moves higher. 


RSP CHERRIES—tThe trade has been 
intrigued by a report that a major buyer 
has rejected a large shipment of new 
pack RSP cherries on the ground that the 
fruit did not grade C, but was actually 
sub-standard. This has centered atten- 
tion on reports that a considerable quan- 
tity of below standard went into the cans 
this year, due to stormy weather during 
the packing season. On full quality 
standards, canners are now listing 2s at 
$2.10 to $2.15 and 10s at $10.50-$10.75, 
f.o.b. Michigan and New York State 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—New busi- 
ness in California and Northwest canned 
fruits has fallen off since distributors 
took heavy blocks of new pack in time to 
beat the rise in rail freight rates late 
in August. Interest is reported in Cali- 
fornia cling peaches at $1.60 to $1.62% 
for standard tall 1s, $2.60 to $2.65 for 
214s, and $8.75 to $8.90 for 10s. Choice 
hold at $1.10 for 8-ounce, $1.70 to $1.75 
for 1s, $2.80 to $2.85 for 2\%s, and $9.60 
to $9.75 for 10s, while fancy list at 
$1.12%2-$1.15 for 8-ounce, $1.85 for 1s, 
$3.05 to $3.10 for 2%s, and $10.30 to 
$10.50 for 10s in the trading market. 
For prompt shipment, new pack apricots 
are reported available at $1.90 for choice 


1s, and $3.20 for 214s, with fancy at 
$2.00 and $3.50, respectively. California 
Bartlett pears hold at $2.45 for choice 1s, 
$2.90 for 2s, $3.80 for 2%s, and $13.00 
for 10s. Northwest canners quote choice 
at $4.10 for 2s and $14.75 for 10s. Fruit 
cocktail holds at $2.25 for 1s talls, $3.60 
for 2%s, and $13.10 for 10s, all choice, 
f.o.b. California canneries, while fruits- 
for-salad are quoted at $2.85 for choice 
ls, $4.55 for 21%4s, and $16.25 for 10s. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


All Signs Point To Stronger Markets—To- 

matoes Firm——Weather Also Strengthening 

Corn—Citrus Picture Much More Encourag- 

ing—Heavy Peach Shipments—Trading In 
Fish Light. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Sept. 6, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Evidence is be- 
ginning to appear to refute the trade’s 
theory that markets generally would be 
on the soft side once the new packs made 
an appearance. Original indications were 
to that effect but recent weather condi- 
tions have given added strength to such 
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MARKET NEWS 


major items as corn and tomatoes. The 
huge packs anticipated apparently are 
not developing and it looks now as if 
those two packs, at least here in the 
Middlewest, are going to fall far short 
of original estimates. Green and wax 
bean production is also falling down in 
New York, the Ozarks and in Wisconsin. 
Cling peaches have led the way for West 
Coast fruits when volume buying began 
right from the start and while other 
fruit items of importance have not had 
the same acceptance, positive strength of 
such major items as mentioned above 
have considerable influence on a buyer’s 
thinking. Citrus has also played a major 
part and while short term buying is still 
the order of the day such evidence of a 
healthier market cannot be ignored. 


Spot sales for immediate shipment 
have been much more frequent this week 
with the emphasis on corn, tomatoes, to- 
mato products and prune plums. With 
the exception of plums and Cling peaches 
the trade have been buying new pack 
fruit sparingly. In the trade’s opinion 
prices are high and they are much more 
inclined to buy and promote items more 
reasonably priced. Also, because of lack 
of confidence and prices considered high, 
distributors have been extremely cautious 
of canned fish. However. from an overall 
standpoint things are looking up. 


TOMATOES — For the past several 
months the average buyer has been 
eagerly looking forward to an unusually 
large pack of tomatoes and products 
which would be sold on a buyer’s market. 
However, lack of rain and very cool 
weather all through the Middlewest has 
been raising havoc with the crop and cut- 
ting estimates daily. As a result prices 
are firmer and today standard tomatoes 
in No. 2 tins are held at a bottom of 
$1.60 and not many sellers willing to do 
business on that basis. Good extra stand- 
ards are being quoted and sold at $1.85 
for 2s and $2.40 for 2%s with tens at 
$8.25. Fancy juice is listed at $1.20 and 
$2.40 to $2.50 with canners not too 
anxious to sell. The same sort of strength 
is also evident in the East where tonnage 
is falling down and the trade are begin- 
ning to wish they hadn’t been so con- 
servative when tomatoes were available 
for less money. Right now canners are 
struggling with the official OPS pricing 
formula which has them in about the 
same sort of dither as pea canners. 


CORN—The same weather conditions 
hampering tomato growth is also having 
it’s effect on corn particularly in Wiscon- 
sin where extremely cool weather is keep- 
ing corn from maturing properly. In 
fact, many canners began operations and 
were then forced to shut down due to 
lack of raw stock. As a result it now 
appears corn will be short this year re- 
gardless of weather from now on and 
today’s prices will probably be the low 
point. Fancy golden cream style is firm 
at a bottom of $1.20 on 1s, $1.55 on 303s, 
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and $9.00 on tens. Extra standard is 
held at $1.40 and $8.25 for 308s and tens. 
Whole kernel is listed at $1.00 for 8 oz., 
$1.60 for 303s and $9.25 for tens. Trade 
interest is much better and if there was 
any speculative possibilities sales would 
be heavy. 


CITRUS—Canners of citrus products 
moving upward and sales and movement 
have been much better since the dark 
are somewhat happier these days as al- 
days of a month or so ago. Distributors 
and consumers alike have done some- 
though prices are still in the red they are 
thing about these bargain prices and 
heavy promotions at give away prices 
have had their effect. The entire pic- 
ture is much more encouraging. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Canners 
and buyers alike are now busily engaged 
in the task of getting some of the heavy 
volume of peaches sold recently into re- 
tail channels where they can be promoted 
at fairly reasonable levels. Movement is 
expected to be good to excellent. Prices 
on new pack prune plums from the 
Northwest were received here this week 
and while they vary to some extent ‘it’s 
quite evident this is the bargain fruit 
item of the season. One important fac- 
tor quotes fancy tens at $7.26, 24%s at 
$2.05, 1s $1.38 and 8 oz. 90 cents. Choice 
are listed at $6.83, $1.86, $1.28 and 86 
cents. However, the industry complain 
they are losing money at these figures 
and have asked the government for re- 
lief. Other fruits, such as cocktail and 
pears, haven’t moved nearly as well as 
considerably higher prices have led the 
trade to buy sparingly. Fancy cocktail 
is still offered at $2.27% for 1s, $3.70 for 
2%s and $13.40 for tens with choice at 
$2.22%, $3.60 and $12.90. Northwest 
Bartlett pears which opened originally 
at prices that varied somewhat have 
settled down to a level of $4.50 for 2% 
fancy, $4.10 for choice and. $3.65 for 
standard. The trade are buying only 
those items that are actually needed. 
Elberta peaches, despite the shortage in 
the Northwest, are getting about the 
same treatment. Northwest canners of 
cherries and berries have already closely 
sold up a very short crop. 


CANNED FISH — Trading has been 
very light although recent price advances 
on tuna led the trade to buy somewhat 
heavier quantities than normal before 
the advances took place. Sales on Maine 
sardines have only been routine at $7.00 
to $7.50 even though reports on this 


‘pack are very discouraging. Salmon, 


which is very definitely considered a 
luxury, has met with considerable in- 
difference. 


S & W FINE FOODS EXPANDS 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, has raised $3,160,000 
for working capital through the sale of 
notes and debentures, and is planning the 
expansion of its old-established business. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improved Demand—Dry Beans Continue 0h 
Weak Side—Peach Pack Nears End—Good 
Business On Cherries — Pears Running Tp 
Small Sizes—Tomato Pack Starting Slowly— 
Beet Prices Up 5 Percent Over Year Ago— 
Applesauce Offered—Salmon Runs 
Improved—Study Sardine. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 6, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A noticeable fea- 
ture of the week has been an improved 
demand, covering a wider range of prod- 
ucts, and a general willingness on the 
part of buyers to furnish shipping in- 
structions. The demand for canned fruits 
has been especially brisk and this has 
been aided by the withdrawal of offerings 
by one large concern of special allow- 
ances on certain items for early deliv- 
eries. The naming of prices on some 
items, scheduled for the last week in 
August, have been deferred as a result 
of amended directives from Washington 
which call for further study. 


DRY BEANS — California dry beans 
are not sharing the trend toward higher 
prices. Domestic dealers and canners are 
waiting for larger offerings of new crop 
and more settled market conditions be- 
fore making purchases for future re- 
quirements. Shippers advise that smaller 
quantities of new crop beans have been 
sold to the trade for future shipment 
than in recent years. Small whites have 
weakened further and sales have been 
made at $8.05 and $8.10 per 100 pounds, 
with baby Limas moving at $6.50. 


PEACHES—The canning of cling 
peaches is rapidly nearing an end and 
on August 25 the output had reached 
16,913,243 cases. Of this quantity, 
12,687,097 cases were regular pack, 
with the rest made up of fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad and miscellaneous items. 
Peaches have run slightly smaller in size 
than in recent years, but color and flavor 
have been excellent. Trading continues 
active, with distributors now convinced 
that prices will be no lower. In fact, 
some of the minimum quotations of a 
couple of weeks ago have disappeared. 
Fancy No. 1 talls are priced at $1.85- 
$1.90, No. 2%s at $3.10, and No. 10s at 
$10.25. Choice is moving at $2.80 for 
No. 2%s and $9.65 for No. 10s. Most 
sales call for early shipment. 


CHERRIES—A splendid business has 
been done on canned cherries, with sales 
reported as being well above expccta- 
tions. Similar reports are coming out of 
the Pacific Northwest, with No. 2% 
choice priced at $4.80 and fancy at «bout 
$5.20. Some standards in this size have 
moved at $4.50. 


PEARS — The canning of Bavtlett 
pears is under way in both California 
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and the Pacific Northwest and canners 
in these areas report fruit running to 
smal! sizes and to unorthodox shapes. 
The vesult is that canners are getting 
fewer cases per ton. The California 
market is running largely at $3.65, $3.95 
and $4.25, respectively, for standard, 
choice and fancy in No. 2%s, and $12.50 
for standard No. 10s and $13.50 for 
choice. Some canners have not an- 
nounced prices, as yet. 


TOMATOES—Canners have been han- 
dling tomatoes for several weeks, but in 
a small way only, and it will be some 
time before operations reach the peak. 
Doubt is being expressed that the labor 
supply will be adequate, as far as field 
work is concerned, and unless the season 
proves a long one the pack may not live 
up to the expectations based on record 
acreage. The market here for fancy solid 
pack is largely $2.10 for No. 2s, $2.60 
for No. 2%s and $8.75 for No. 10s, with 
canners featured brands at the usual ad- 
vance. Standards are moving at $1.60 
for No. 2s, $1.95 for No. 2%s and $7.00 
for No. 10s, although some sales of the 
latter are reported at $7.25. 


BEETS — Prices have been brought 
out on Pacific Coast pack beets, these 
being up about 5 percent over those of 
1950. Canners say this lacks much of 
covering increased costs. Quotations are: 
Sliced fancy, No. 308, $1.32144; medium 
whole, fancy, No. 308, $1.42%%, and diced 
95 cents. 


APPLESAUCE — Canned applesauce 
of the new pack is now being delivered 
out of Sebastopol, center of the Graven- 
stein apple district. Prices for choice are 
around $1.30 for No. 303 and $1.45 for 
No. 2, with fancy largely at $1.45 and 
$1.60 for these sizes, respectively. The 
demand is considered satisfactory, espe- 
cially in view of a carryover from last 
season. The latter was reduced to rather 
small proportions by an early summer 
drive. however. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alas- 
ka has shown steady improvement in 
recent weeks and is now ahead of that 
of last year, to a corresponding date. To 
August 25th, 2,782,647 cases had been 
packed, with king, pink, chum and coho 
salmon all showing gains over the figures 
of a year earlier. Red salmon, however, 
is lagging far behind last season’s show- 
ing at 789,351 cases, the smallest in 
many years. This showing is probably 
responsible for the OPS order that came 
through late in the week permitting can- 
ners to charge distributors about 6% 
cents more per can. That will mean a 
price of about $32.00 a case, or about 
what was realized by many canners last 
year. 


SARDINES—The prospective catch of 
California sardines for the season of 
1951-52 is placed at about 285,000 tons 
by the State Marine Research Committee 
of the California Division of Fish and 
Game. The advance prediction of this 
committee of last year’s catch proved 
93.4 percent correct. This group is mak- 
ing an exhaustive study to find out why 
the California sardine, or pilchard, is 
disappearing from coastal waters. Few 
fish are being taken in the San Francis- 
co and Monterey areas and about the 
only landings made at Monterey are of 
fish taken far to the south. Last year’s 
catch of 350,000 tons was made largely 
in southern California waters. 


PACKAGING SHOW 


The fourth Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition will be 
held in Los Angeles in the fall of 1952, 
it is announced by Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., exposition management firm that 
founded the show in 1948. 


The exact dates of the exposition will 
be announced at an early date, it was 
stated, pending completion of negotia- 
tions for the exhibition hall and for 
necessary hotel accommodations for ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 


DEATHS 


MRS. WILLIAM E. LAMBLE 


Belated word reaches us of the death 
of Mrs. William E. Lamble, Sr., Southern 
Packing Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
who was buried on August 16. Mrs. 
Lamble was well known to many canners 
and allied interests by reason of her 
frequent attendance at both Tri-State 
and National Conventions. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, William E. 
Lamble, Sr., and son Bill, Jr., who is 
associated with his father in the busi- 
ness, three daughters, Mrs. Norman J. 
Burke, Mrs. Robert H. Cooper, and Mrs. 
Samuel T. Brick, 8 grandchildren and 2 
great grandchildren. 


C. WARREN BACON 


C. Warren Bacon, nationally-known 
Asst. Sales Manager of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., passed away Sunday, 
August 26, in Doctor’s Hospital, San 
Francisco, following a short illness. Born 
in Porterville, California in September, 
1902, the popular food executive had been 
with the Dole Company since 1922, start- 
ing as office boy and later covering the 
entire country as a Division Sales 
Manager. 

His wife and one son, his mother, two 
sisters and two brothers survive. 


HERBERT L. GEER 


Herbert L. Geer, supervisor of pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetable inspection for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Baltimore, passed away on August 16 
after an extended illness. 

Mr. Geer, widely known as “Pop”, had 
directed the processed products standard- 
ization work in Maryland (except the 
Eastern Shore) and West Virginia for 
the past ten years. Prior to that time, 
and since 1924, he worked as a fresh 
fruit and vegetable inspector for the 
Department at shipping points and ter- 
minals in many cities and states. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 


AND BUYERS | 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound OEE : é copy if could not get another” 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 

All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
Fruits « Vegetables e« Meats » Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . : 

Soups e Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 

Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 

to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F. O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam, & Lge. 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 .......... 16.60-16.70 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., 8 oz. .. .95 
1.40-1.50 
No, 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
New 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.271%4-1.30 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 308......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 
Fey. Cub, S Om. 1.15 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
Curt, GOD 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 Sv. 2.55 
4 sv. 2.00 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.35 
Ozarks 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
TEXAS 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium .75-2.00 
Ex. Std, Grr. 1.50-1.60 
Sto ndard 1.25-1.30 
Texas, F'r., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.121% 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 
Wis.. Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -70 
No. 308 1.071% 
Ne. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
_ No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
80 0 2.00 
60/0) 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y.. Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 


Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 
No. 2 1 
No. 10 5.25 

Northwest, No. 2, diced........1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 

CORN 

Md., Gold., Fey., C.S.. 308’s........ 1.55 
Ex. Etd. 1.45 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.77% 
No. 10 9.25 

C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 1........ 1.20-1.25 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.72% 

No. 10 8.25 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2......... 2.50-2.70 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303... ol tS 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 1 97% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No, 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 303 1,15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.421-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

MiIpWEst ALASKSA 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 2.65 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 

No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

Texas 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300.......... 1.124% 
No. 10 6.75 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ...... 1.921%, 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 

Frey. Dury, Wes 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 


No. 308 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
Callif., Foy., 8 92% 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 2% ... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.42%-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2. 2.50 
Indiana 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2........ 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 .-11.50-12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.....ccccccccese 1.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 2%, 1.045..........2.25 
1.06 2.60 
1.07 2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.40-6.60 
Van Pax 8 0 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
APRICOTS 
No. 11.75-12.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Std,, No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
10.00-11.75 
CHERRIES 
Water, Ni 2.10-2.15 
10.50-10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 5.15 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.30-1.321%4 
No. 1 2.27% 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Choice, No. 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.60-9.75 

No. 1 1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1.......... 2002.80 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 

Calif., Choice, No. 2.45 
No. 2% 3.80-3.90 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 

No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 

Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 

JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 oz. 1.95-2.00 

Calif., No. 2 —— 
46 oz. 

GRAPEFRUIT 
4 46 oz. 1.75-1.85 

Calif., No. 2 —_—— 

46 oz. 
ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.25-2.30 

46 oz. 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ...........1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.45-2.60 

Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 

46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 

46 oz. 2 35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 

FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PErR Case 

14’s 19.25 

25.00 

14's 12.25 

%’s 9.00-9.50 

SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, 4% Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
7.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 

5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 

TUNA—PeEr CasE 

Fey., White Meat, '%’s...... 13.00-13.50 

Chunks & Flakes 11.25 

Grated — 

Fey., Light Meat, '’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & Fiakez................ 0.50 
Grated 9.00 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. . 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
Baskets. Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Large size Kibbey Slicing Machine, complete 
with two sets knives and two discs. Price $1200 f.o.b. factory, 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —Kolman Rotary Drum Dryer, demonstrator; 
portable, mounted on rubber tired trailer having vacuum brakes, 
Complete unit powered by 30 HP air cooled Motor; Dual Oil 
Burners, capacity 60 G.P.H. each; Feeder and Bagging Cyclone, 
Suitable for processing citrus and canning house waste. W. B. 
Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete Canning Equipment, Retorts, Mixers, 
Fillers, Steam Jacketed Kettles, Labelers, etc. For information 
write Adv. 5186, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lightning Mixers; Cup & Boot Conveyors; 3 
Blanchers; 18 Hopper Trucks; 1 Olney Washer; 1 Shaker 
Washer; 2 Olney Quality Separators; 5 Dewatering Reels; 1 
Ten Pocket Pea Filler; 8 CRCO Pea Viners; 10 CRCO Model 
“B” Snippers; 1 CRCO Double Grader; 2 FMC Pregraders; 
2 Juice Fillers; 3-% ton Electric Canner Hoists; 1 Burt 
Labeler; 3 Boxers; 6 Retort Controls; 6 Taylor Fulscope Temp. 
Indicators; 3 Retorts; Track, Trolleys, Hooks, Switches for 
Crate Conveying. Adv. 5187, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Production and/or General Man- 
ager of canning plant. 25 years experience canning tomatoes, 
green beans, limas, spinach, potatoes and berries. Top refer- 
ences. Services available at once. If interested contact: Adv. 
5185, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken Evans, 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“Al Complete Courte in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE September 10, |95! 
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more natural fruit flavor in canned fruit juices... 


Fruit juice canners count on CERELOSE 
DEPEND ON to help bring out more of the natural 


» L 3 fruit flavor ... just what the consumer 
wants in canned fruit juices. 


Better for canned fruits . . . CERELOSE 
is dextrose, a natural sugar found in 
mature, well-ripened fruits. In the can- 
ning of peaches, pears, berries and other 
fruits CERELOSE improves flavor and 
helps plumping. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


Cerelose and Puritose are registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


BRAND 


dextrose 


BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 
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RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 


No. 7 


Selection of a Cannery Site 


Grades and Standards 


Economic and Social Factors 


While the crop production potentiali- 
ties of a district are of paramount 
importance, many economic and so- 
cial factors must be weighed. Good 
transportation facilities by rail, water, 
and public highways are required for 
the movement of raw products and 
other supplies into the cannery and 
for the shipment of the canned prod- 
ucts to the areas of consumption. 
With many canned items, freight 
rates may be the determining factor 
as to whether or not an item can be 
packed and marketed profitably. 


Labor supplies are especially im- 
portant. The nature of vegetable and 
fruit canning demands a pool of po- 
tential workers interested in seasonal 
employment both in the factory and 
the fields. Small towns and rural 
communities where there are no large 
industries often provide a good source 
of seasonal labor. However, in recent 
years much transient and foreign 
labor has been used and, to interest 
these persons, close working arrange- 
ments with other agricultural inter- 
ests such as nurseries, sugar com- 
panies, and producers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are desirable. Special 
provisions for housing are usually 
required. Sewerage and waste dis- 
posal are always a problem for a 
cannery, and provisions must be 
made which will comply with munic- 
ipal and state regulations. In many 
localities municipal sewerage disposal 
systems are inadequate and cannot 
handle the added load from a can- 
nery. 

Large quantities of water of a suit- 
able type are needed for the opera- 
tion of a cannery. An adequate and 
dependable source from municipal or 
company-drilled wells should be as- 
sured in advance of any construction. 

Building sites in the selected dis- 
trict should be investigated. The site 
should be large enough for the build- 
ing and provide considerable yard 
area for the movement of raw prod- 
ucts and other supplies in and out of 
the cannery. 

Fuel and power supplies, as well 
as industrial rates for these services, 
should not be overlooked in the con- 
sideration of a cannery site. Munici- 
pal, school district, county and state 
tax rates are often excessive and 
should not be forgotten when a choice 
of several locations is offered. 

Many localities, through their 
Chambers of Commerce and busi- 
nessmen’s organizations, are seeking 


new industries, and often are able to 
give material assistance to parties 
interested in establishing a factory 
in the locality. Local support is al- 
ways advantageous and should be 
sought. 


GRADES AND STANDARDS 
FOR RAW PRODUCTS 


AN EQUITABLE SYSTEM Of grading facili- 
tates business transactions between 
growers and canners, as it provides 
a means upon which prices can be 
fixed, based on quality measurements. 
Grades, if properly formulated, pro- 
vide for the establishment of the 
principle that price should be di- 
rectly proportional to quality. Grow- 
ers who produce a high quality crop, 
due to additional costs necessitated 
by better growing and harvesting 
practices, are paid a well-deserved 
premium. Such a system benefits the 
processor by enabling him to keep 
his production costs at a minimum— 
because less labor is required to pre- 
pare the product, his yields per unit 
purchase are greater, and finally he 
is able to pack a higher quality fin- 
ished product for which he receives 
a premium. 

Canners, as well as other food 
processors, have stressed the--need 
for quality programs, but much of 
the emphasis has been on improved 
factory operations, better merchan- 
dising, increased advertising, promo- 
tion of canned foods, developing new 
market outlets, and lowering ship- 
ping costs. It is through these pro- 
grams that the food packers are 
keeping ahead of competitive food 
industries and keeping out of trouble. 


However, the place to begin a quality — 


program is back in the fields, and on 
the receiving platform at the cannery 
where the raw products are delivered. 
Until rather recently the raw prod- 
ucts used by vegetable and fruit can- 
ners were contracted for or purchased 
on a “field-orchard run,” or a “flat 
rate” basis. Under the “flat rate” 
system, canners often experienced 
great difficulty in getting a sufficient 
volume of material of the type re- 
quired to pack a fancy, or even an 
extra standard grade of the finished 
product. Where this method of pur- 
chase is used, growers in general are 
not particularly careful about bring- 
ing in their crops at the most desir- 
able stage of maturity for canning, 
as there is no incentive to do so. 
Fortunately, over the past 25 years 
individual canners, canners’ and 
growers’ associations, as well as state 


and federal regulatory agencies and 
workers at experimental stations 
have been actively engaged in efforts 
to correct discrepancies in the pur- 
chases of raw products by canneries. 
In many instances, definite quality 
grade standards have been formu- 
lated and put into use. Many objec- 
tive methods for the determination 
of quality factors as they actually 
occur in fresh products have been 
developed, and have met with gen- 
eral acceptance by both canners and 
growers. They are rapidly doing 
away with the outmoded flat rate 
method of purchase. 


Basic Principle Involved in 
Developing Standards 
Through experience, certain basic 
principles have been recognized as 
fundamental in the development of 
a practical and useful set of stand- 
ards for fresh products. Probably 
the most important principle is that 
the standards must recognize definite 
gradations in quality of the entire 
supply. They must be applicable to 
all portions of the supply before they 
can serve as an equitable basis for 

trading in the commodity. 

Definite standards for grades are 
most important. Normally two or 
three, or in special cases more than 
three grades, are usually necessary. 
The highest grade in a set of stand- 
ards should represent the quality and 
condition characteristics most de- 
sired by the canner. The lower grade 
represents qualities not so desirable, 
but which may have good or high 
food value. The standards should 
definitely spell out the specifications 
for culls or unacceptable products. 

The No. 1 grade, as a general rule, 
should represent good, average qual- 
ity that is practicable to produce 
under average growing conditions, 
and may represent better than half 
of the harvested crop. Designation of 
the No. 2 grade should represent the 
quality of the lowest grade that is 
deemed practical to pack under nor- 
mal conditions. With such products 
as peas, Lima beans, and sweet corn, 
where maturity determinations are 
required, several grades may be 
needed for varying degrees of ma- 
turity. 

In the correct application of stand- 
ards, premium prices are paid for 
that percentage of the higher grade, 
and correspondingly lower prices for 
the percentage meeting only the re- 
quirements of the lower grade. Usu- 
ally no money is paid for culls and 
unusable material. 
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